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^ This docusent exaaines how societal valcee regarding 
child care provision in the United states haVis influenced past and 
present child care policies and discusses hov these values say affect 
future policy formation- In Part I, the development of chil,d care 
policy is outlined in teres of five historical periods, each cf which 
is analyzed along the disensiens o\ responsibility, control, scope, 
and quality.. Pre-1909 is characterized as a period ijunbich national 
recognition of public child care needs was' sininal, taring the period 
1909 to 1932 attention paid to the self are of children and fanilles 
led to- the enactaent of sodest national legislation which affected 
child care.. Fros 1933 to 19«6, child care prograns. Mere established 
for specific purposes of liaited duration. The years 1947 tc 1960 
witnessed, no national support foe public funding of child care. Fros 
196(Tto 19B0 national responsibility and control of child care 
prcgrass increased, and enactsent of policies for specific groups 
influenced legislative at.teapts to extend child care support to a 
bread group of children. In Part II, the /g-uestion of whether 
governsent should assuae a long-tern responsibility for child care 
provision is addressed in terns of potential policy directions, the 
policy-Baking process, and those individuals and grcups who are 
influential in directing policy formation. In conclusion, directions 
which cbilfe care policy Might take during the 1980s are suggested. 
(Author/DB) ; 
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Introduction 



No sustained, cpmprehensive, or. well-articulated national policy 
for child care exists in America, even though national decisions have 
affected children's care since the early<20th century. The reason why 

national child care policy has been <jf such a patchwork, inconsistent , 

*■ 

and temporary nature can be partially explained by examining a value 

V 

dichtomy in American society influencing these policy decisions: the 

* ■ m > • 

place of family versus state responsibility and control over children. 

A critical analysis of the influence of this value dichotomy is essential 

if policy makers and advocates «are to develop a clear national policy 

stance. 
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•The bagic^value assumption regarding child care in the United States 

is that responsibility for the care of children belongs to the family rather 

than to the state. At the same time another American value assertation 

^* «. • • • * 

is the state's responsibility to be ^watchful of the needs of its citizens 

and to promote th*ir welfare through government action/ A child, as a *' 

citizen — or at least a potential citizen — needs care. When a child's need 

for adequate fcar^ is no toeing met by the family, the 'state's 

responsibility is to respond. Each effort by. the government to meet the 

needs ,of a chil<T or children collectively, however, must risk a change, * 

in the responsibility and control level of parents. Greenblatt (1977), 

c/ting Calhoun (1919), calls t;his the conflict between "familial 

parenthood" versus "social parenthood." (p. 5) '• 
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• \*[ * ' ' . * " \ National Child Care^ Policy 

^Public Involvement": ' Faidi ly%rsus State Control and Responsibility 
Thfe f ellbVlng cjue^tions are conceded with this basic debate: 
>' h What U the Responsibility of parents towards child 
,^ . c*te? When* ant* to vbj|t: measure-, should parents 



relinquish^control? "* • .1 



2. Conversely., what is the responsibility of the state 
', *- toward chiM carer . When, And to .what measure, should 
a government assume contfSl? ""• 

National opinion expressed by the values of a majority , of citizens, 
continues to weigh at the family end of the ' continuum; that parents 
should have both the responsibility for and ^control of child care. 

J 

Needs of children arid families, however, have often required" the 
national government caking some responsibility and control. These 
needs are increasingly evident and national response to child care issues 
must move along the continuum toward increasing the public's 
responsibility Ind control. Tp assist government decision-makers, 
there is a need to articulate, adapt and- promote a national child care 
policy— an agreed upon direction for public involvement in child care. 
Some groups, are presently engaged in this process. 

•When the state assumes a measure of responsibility for, and control 
over, child care, two corollary value issues emerge: issues of scope 
and of quality. Should the scope "of public involvement be .broad or 
narrow? Should the quality of ca<e be maximal or minimal? And is 
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t&ere a consensus point — considering both philosophical and 
econbmic issues — on which to anchor a national child care policy? 
Public Involvement: Broad vs. Narrow Scope * 

Policymakers, debating a broad versus narrow sc£>p£ position, 
must focus on the following que|tions: _ 

* . • 7~ » 

1. Should public responsibility for child care be 
universal (concern with care for all children^or 
specific (concern with different groups of "need^" 
children)? 

2. Should the range 1 of public cflLd care services be 
wide, including health, education, social services, 
etc., or -focused only on care, provisions? 

• 3.. -Should public involvement be short or long term, 

i.e., only in emergencies or as a sustained conmitment? 

4. Should government control and regulation be extensive ' 
» » 

or $s least intrusive as possible? * 
Historically, public involvement in child care has ,been for 

? / ' 

specific groups or for temporary timfe periods, provided to 

"problem" or "needy" families o? established in times of national, 

»* . 

economic or defense crises. Although* decisions on the range* and 

m 

regulation of services have been erratic, most national child care 
decisions appear to reflect a narrow scope position. 
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Public Involvement: Maximal vs. Minimal Quality *" * 

The second corollary value issue, maximal or minimal quality of 
care, also grotfs out of. the assumption that public involvement is 
appropriate. The following questions must be - Addressed in the 1 
maximal versus minimal quality debate: 

1. Should public involvement in child^care attempt 
to meet basic care needs as a service to parents 

or optimum care needs to maximize .child 

X 

development? . 
* ' .2. Is a 'variation in quality level acceptable 

\ defending upon the goals and type of care program S 
established? < . , ' * * 

3. , Should this determination of quality be based 

on the type and rang£ of services, i.e., program 
input, «or be evaluated by measuring the beneficial 
child effects or the beneficial family -effects, i.e.* 
"program output? . / » 

4. Should the ^dults providing care have "a measurable * * 

• 1 -. * 

level of exp£risn££,' training or performance, that; 

is, should the level of staff quality be a condition 

of "care Quality? ^» 

V 

5. Should .public control and .angulation of programs be 

focused on minimum standards, or should public 

' \ • , . . J 
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involvement attempt to influence maximal qu^/ity? > > * ' - * 

• . ' * ■ /• 
National support of child care prolr^Ss has ofteji been -justif ied 

by stressing the value to adults—the ^enefifs to parents or to 

s ' % 

society in general— rather than the value, or benefit *fe© children. 

As Smith (1978) states* this nation records n a history of rationalizing 

children's programs and Services by presenting them as essential to 

some group other than the children." F <> r this reason, 

national child care policy has never attempted to reach fn optimum 1-evel 

of maximizing the development of all phildren. 

The value dichotomy— ^family versus governmental responsibility 
and contrpl— lias substantially affected the type of child care /both 

r 

public and private, provided in d§|s nation;- Because of a national 

reluctance to remove responsibility and control from parents, it has 

* * ■* — * • 

usually been irecessary for the state to justify any public provision of 

child care resources by some Statement of parental problem or need. 

As a result, eligibility criteria for government programs have often 

been narrowly defined and perjorative. Because the range t>f services 

offered are specifically planned to ameliorate the perceived familv 

problem, programs usually have had a temporary tenor and reflected a 

custodial emphasis. Government rules and regulations have bean specific 

to public programs which are categorical resulting in a "two-track" 

system with different goals, different quality criteria, and different 
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S r 
scope emphases between programs serving families in certain categories 

and those serving families who have, not been designated as in need of 

child care public -assistance. Governmental reluctance to be involved 

in financial support for child care for all children whose families » 

want care differentiates care options on an ability to pay basis.' 

The purpose of this paper is to illustrate the influence of value' 

positions of past and present nationaV child care policy and to discuss 

how these values may affect the advocacy and decision-making process 

in the future. Part I outlines -the development of child care policy 

in the nation along the dimensions of responsibility and <?ontrol, scope, 

*and quality. Part II discusses potential policy directions, the policy 

V » 

f I 

prtfcess, and those policy actors influencing the process. The conclusion 
addresses the directions- which, child care policy m^y take during the 
next decade. \ 

Part I: Past Status of Child Care Policy in the Nation * 

Five major periods in actional child care policy can be identified: 
The first (before 1909) is characterized by little or no national 

recognition of public child care responsibility; the second (1909-1932) 

*- * * 

by initial na.tional attention to children and families and the 

i 

enactment Of. modest, national legislation Effecting child care; the 
tftird (1933t1946^ by establishment of child care programs for specific 
purposes of limited (duration; the fourth (1947-1^60) by retrenchment 
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to a no support policy, and the latest (1960-1980) by enactment of 

policies for specific groups, which influenced legislative attempts 

'to extend child care suppopt to a broader group of children. Each 

period is described briefly and viewed on the control/scope/quality 

« 

dimensions. 

* 

Before 1909 

Although parents have traditionally held control over the child 
rearing process , parental surrogates also assisted in the care and 
rearing of children. These included the kinship network as well as 
fr#fends and neighbors. Religious institutions, often delegated yhe 
parental task, prodded care ^nd education to orphans and poor. Two 
types of secular programs for children under six aleo began in -this 
century; • "care 11 programs and "educational" programs, , \ 

In 1838, a care program callrt an -"in'fant school" served > diildrg^ 
of immigrant poor in , Boston, Immigrant families, unable to care for 
the^ children Were giving them up to institutions. Group care during 
the -day yas §een as a more humane solution. This program, "the first 
secular expression of social parenthood" (Greenblatt, 1977, p, 20) , w£s 
developed to prevent child neglect, at the same time it also Hoped' to 
"Americanize" the immigrant children, » 

In 1854, another care program called a "day nursery" begin in a 
New YorlFcity hospital*. Initially staffed by nurses, the nursery 
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V 

program provided support for working mothers who were former patients. 

' T^e day nursery concept grew throughout the nation/ Upper class 
women served on the boards of directors and acted as volunteers \ 

t Focusing on potential neglect situations, the day nursery attempted' 
to strengthen the family and prevent neglect and juvenile delinquency. 
Often these programs admitted only fatherless children. Volunteers 
served as "family visitors" who worked with the family to assist with 
problems. A day nursery was also established in* Philadelphia during 
the Civil War to care for the children of the women workers whose 
husbands were at war. By the end of the centaury, there were aboutf 

r 



200 day nurseries in the country, (Hymes, 1978) Proprietary care 
programs also began during this period. - 
An educational type of progiram for young children, the kindergarten, 
began in 1948. Initially serving, needy children, this program, 
because of its educational theory' 'and purpose, soon attracted middle 
class support. The first, public funding of kindergartens began in 
St. Louis in 1873." KinBergartens ^read differentially*, ,gainiog 
increasing financial support from ^ome state governments. However, 
public kindergartens are still not financially state supported 
through9ut the nation, and most state lavs are permissive rather tjian 
mandatory regarding attendance. 

During the 1800 f s, care programs, such as the infant schools and 
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day nurseries, were organized and supported by lqcaU philanthropic 
groups. ^ These progr^fos were specific to "needy!* or ^rQblero^ faj^iliesj 
criteria for admittance was. defined by.the care-providing group, 'jhe 



primary purpose of these programs was to prevent neglecl. These 
programs were seen as serving the national interest by^ prcyylding care 



for children, allowing mothers to work to support th/eir families and ■ 

4 * 

socialization to the American culture for immigrant children. National, 

sta*te, and even local regulations of care programs were usually 

nonexistent t Kindergarten programs, educational in nature, attracted 

middle class interest and in some states, government funding. 

In relation to the control/scope/quality dimension's , . the early 

child care -programs exemplified the following Values: 

Control/Responsibility • 

< 

-Non<-parental control of child care should , 
occur oilly if the family 1$ not normal (in 
extreme financial need, from immigrant background, 
* lackJjig^^ther, mother working), i,e., tfie . 

parents are unable to care. for their children 
appropriately . 

-Religious o)c secular charitable agencies, nqt the 
state or federal government, should a&sume the < role 

*of parent surrogate. * 
1 ' Scope w f 

-The .scope of- service should be specific to tl)ose. 
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/ . - * - ' ■ . 

families needing' assistance and should include t 

services -necessary fbr dealing with the family problem. 

Quality - ' * 

% # 

i -Programs should be primarily established to 

„ prevent the neglect 6f children, although "educational 11 
goals directed toward the im^iona^. uiterest (such as 
Amerie«ftization) are acceptable. Some children may 
participate in programs with educational gyls (kindergartens) 

^ if local governmental units deem 'it appropriate. 
-Stdte or federal regulation of p^Prams is not necessary. 



1909-A932 

• . . . 

During this period national attention bpgan to focus-more directly 
on children's need and services. Ihe first White House Conference on 
Chil^en was held in 1909*. At this conference, concern for children. who 
were not receiving adequate care because^ f parental prtJblems o*T poverty 
was expressed It was proposed that aid should be given to mothers, i 
enabling them to remain home and to elitainSfte the need for surrogate 
'child care. In 3911, the first mothers pensiop law was passed in 
Pennsylvania and by 1913, twenty states had Enacted such pensions. 
Payments, however, were so lowthat mothers still continued to work ^ 
(Kerr, 1973). ' 

The Children's Bureau, established in" 1912, was primarily an 
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informational unit, to investigate 'and report on factors'" effecting 

'families and children. The Bureau stressed infant and maternal * 

9 + 

mortality issues, aid to mothers with dependent children, control of 
juvenile delinquency, and institutional care 'of orphans and abused 
otf delinquent child^n (Children Today, 1972) . The Bureau advocated- 
subsidizing mothers rather than public child 'care systems. The Bureau 
was instrumental in passage of t&e first .federal law, The Maternity and ' 
Infancy Act oi 1921 which provided grants-in-aid to states for health 
care services to infants and # mothers. 

In the 1920 f s, the nursery school movement developed. This 

/ ' 

movement had an educational/developmental^ rattier than a welfare/ 
custodial focus. Although- some focused on low income children, most 
nursery schools ,j^dpporteci by tuition fees, served- middle income 
families. Programs within this movement included proprietary 
kindergartens and nursery -schools, cooperative nurseriep, university 



* f 

d other private training laboratory schools, 



Although 'some day nurseries attempted to become more like tfie 



nursery school with emphasis on developmental 6r educational activities,^ 

■ . V 

most day nurseries continued to be custodial programs (Hymes, 1978) 

i 

Middle class working motheys who were attracted to full-day day 
nursery programs were often excluded by the eligibility criteria or 
the social work screening. Increasing case work practice approaches 

V 
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gave these programs a greater social welfare orientation. Day 
nurseries continued to serve primarily low incoi&e^parents or families 
with problems. The distinction betw^n day care and nursery school was ^ 
hardened, if*not always ^.ri actual program, at least in popular image. 

Regulation of all programs for young children was still minimal 

< 

during this period. State regulation developed fifst in institutions; 
no regulation was deemed necessary for part-^ime, programs. In 1S[24 
the Detroit Department of Public Health initiated B&cal regulations. 
Funding during this period continued to be from philanthropic sources 
far day nurseries and from parent fees for nursery schools. Some 
kindergartens received state support. . 

« 

State support for young children's care came^ primarily through 
mothers' pensions. Because the need for child care was not perceived 
% as impinging on the national interest during World War I, national 
funding of out-bf-home child care was not proposed, Mothers^who 
worked during this period found philanthropic child care centers or 
private paid or unpaid care. 

This period continued to support morfe of the values of the earlier 
period but differed from the earlier period by movement toward some 
expression of state responsibility and concern, greater scope and higher 
quality. These additional values were p/emp^ified as follows: 

Control/Responsibility _ * 

-National responsibility for children and ♦ 
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r 

families' should be met py empowering governmental and 
private organizations to speak out on child care 
issues. c 
-Subsidization of the' family rather than provision 
. of surrogate chil<j care should be the preferred 
public involvement method, 

•Scope 

^ „ % -Private educational programs should serve the needs 

of children of middle class non-working mother^wljile 
^children of low income .and working mothers should be 
served by philanthrbpic and social welfare agencies 
which focus attention on family problems. 

/ 

. Quality » J 

-Interpretation of the guality of child care should be 
divided along these "school" vs. "care" lines (Ginsburg 
- ' in Hymes, 19,78). 

1933-1946 * 

» » 

During this ^period two national emergencies — the Depression and - 

\ yorlcf War II — affected child care'in terms of national responsibility, 
* t > 

scope anct' Quality. In 1933, the Federal -Emergency Relief Act, later 

called the Worki^ Progress Administration, provided federal fund^for 

cl^lld care # . However, the "justifiable" major purposfc of the WPA care 
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programg was not the child care itself, but to provide a setting for 
the employment of teachers and others who were out^ of work during 
the* depression. In Addition to this adult-focused goal, the programs 
were planned to serve low income families and provide education foi 
children. They usually included food and heajtfl services, sucj^as 
immunization. Between 1934 and 1935, which tfaS the peak^nrollment 
year, 75,000 children were enrolled in' 1,900 progpdfns/ 1942,* 
there were only 39,000 children in 944 programs (Hymes, 1978). 
.Although these programs were popular aru|of higher-than-minimal quality, 
and although they served the needs of many low" income families, When 
^tfce ^onbmic crisis parsed, federal funding was cut and most programs 
disappeared. Funding was not absorbed by the state governments. 

The Social Security Act, in 1935, was another course of funds 
assisting parents in caring for their children during tfce depression. 
Title V of the Social Sepurity Act allowed grants for child welfare 
seryices, beginning a national focus on aid to dependent children. 
State agencies were required to manage the delivery system. 

When World Wat" II was declared, the w^r effort % wafe supported by 
women workers. As part of the Community Facilities Act, the 
(Lanham Act, 1942) legislative authorisation to build child care 
facilities and to offer child care programs for working* mothers 
was given. ^Direct 'grants were provided to local communities on a 
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50-70Z federal matjch basis. Because parents, also contributed a*fee, 

* v * 

; • this program was not specific to low income families . Although the 

Act was administered under "the Federal Worfcs Agency r most programs 
^-^^ ^ were in* pdblic schools, operating a full «ay (7:00 a.m. to*6:Oa p.m,)^ 
I Ns^^ \J some instances, open evenings and weekends. In* 1944, at the 

peak of this program, 129,000 children w^re/in care (Womens' Bureau! 
*• * * 1971). Hymes (1978) states, "The Lanham program was distinctive J 

because' it was the first to receive passive federal support for day 



I care." (p. 25) In some cases, these programs we#e revisions of the v 

recently discontinued WPA programs. The Farm £eryices Bureau also 

1 

* served 'migrant workers in rural arfas. 

Federal subsidy of industrial day care was provided during this 

war period. Two inc&s tries, Kaiser and Curtis-Wright, developed 

extensive child care programs. Kaiser's program provided full-day 

care, including evening car^, at two centers adjacent to their 

f ' ' 

shipyards. 1 During the program's peak year, 1944, approximately 'l, WIG - 
children attended each week, These industrial site progrftms were 
comprehensive. With extensive equipment and highly trained staff, 
.they served children as yodng /is 18 months of age (Womens' Bureau, 
-1971). 

/ 

The Children's Bureau did not actively support the child care 
r '/ v 

* programs established at these times, and. was especially fearful of 

• ' V ■ 

child care out of the home for infants. The Bureau opposed maternal 
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employment generally, and group day care in particular, especially 

for children under three years. (Greenblatt, 1977) Once the national 

emergency was passed, Congfess and other governmental units again 

appeared to agree with -thif position, and funding was discontinued 

even though working mothers and Child advocates conducted. extensive 

lobbying for its continuance, Greenblatt states that with the return 

of men from the war/ "... ambivalence toward maternal employment 

returned to the forefront of federal policy, " (p, 64) California was 

the only state to provide funds to continue child care programs. 

The programs developed during this period had a number of factors 

in common which extended public involvement while attempting to 

* * 

reconcile it with past value positions. The following values were 
exemplified: 

Control/Responsibility ' 

-Publicly funded and developed child care should 
v be provided as a temporary expediency designed to 

meet national needs and solve adult problems. . i 

' Quality x \ 

-Although -jadult need3 provide the reason for 
programs, the programs should try to serve 
children's needs at a maximal quality level. 

4 

Scope 

v -Nationally funded programs should serve not on^y 

v children of non normal (poor and problem) families, 
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but should also serve children whose "normkl 11 family life was disrupted 

by unemployment or military needs. 
♦ 

194&-1960 . , •' 

\ 

During the period from 1946 tcy,1960, 'Congress did nob provide 



funds for child care. National stress, promoted by the media, was > 
on necessity of 'maternal care of children in the home. However, 
criticism of the Aid, to Dependent Children program established by 
the Social Security Act led to an amendment, in 1956, designed to 
foster low income mother's employment. Provision of <^ay care for. 
employed mothers was included in the amendment. 

Both low income and middle income mothers of young children * 
continued to work after the war." Because the need for child c£*e 
was no longer met by publicly supported programs, there Whs an 
expansion of proprietary- day care programs. By 1960, 64%. of all 
center-based child care was provided ,by proprietary programs . Only 

2% of the children needing care were in such : programs . ' (Greenblatt , 

* 

1977) For the most part, the children of working ipothers were in 
unlicensed and unregulated forms; of *fraie. Although proprietary care 

h was ofilTen at minimal quality levels* there- was ho national . 4upj>art 

f * 

far public funding. There was 'some increase in state regulation of 
day care; for example,' Michigan's firkt regulatory law was passed id 
1944*^ 

.A 

The* expediency , value positioo j and a r&stressing of earlier yalue 

f > , • > 
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positions were voiced dbVing this period, £ 
The underlying value stance was as follows: 
Control/Responsibility r 
-The government should not have responsibility 
for funding child care in periods when no national 
emergency is evident, 
-The government should e rnpliasiz e subsidization of the 

family, rather than child care provision, 
-When mothers wprl![ they should* have the responsibility 
for finding and paying for child care, - 

' Scope ' * ' 

^ -Nationally funded programs should be re'duced, rather than 

expanded. 

Quality : • ■ - 0 

-While it is befet for most children to be cared for" in 
theit home by their mothers, public assistance mothers 
, should be encouraged ^to work. / * 
- m . -The level of. care quality*as expressed in regi?lations 
y and fund allocation should be decided by the individual 



r 



statp governments. 
1960-1980 I y . i 

' .This 'period began with a m*nber of legislative movements increa$ing 
national responsibility and control of child car£ programs ! In 1962 t 

21 { 
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amendments to the Social Security Act delegated states to offer 
day care services to welfare recipients. Day care was seen as a method 
-Of providing social service and fighting poverty by enabling welfare 
mothers to become part of the work force. States could purchase child/ 
care services from existing sectarian or secular agencies, or from 
proprietary programs, but could not deliver direct services ^since they 

k 

would compete with existing programs.. Because funds were only available 
to programs which met state licensing regulations, states were ^« 
encouraged td develop regulations,. Cooper C1976) states that this mandate v 
was the S^rst explicit federal effort to require fainiinum standards * 

for day care . (p. 11) 

Other legislation of this period — the Economic Opportunity Act 

■9 

(1964) and Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act ) 

(1965) — both provided funds for public sypport of developmental or 

educational programs "for young children, ileadstart was* the result of 

i 

EOA, Title I coijpenflatory education preschools vere developed through 
ESEA. In bothl cases, the Acts did not speak directly to child care. 
Their stated purpose was directed toward a national need to break t^he 
cycle of poverty and relieve t]ie government .of welfare costs and 
mushrooming social and educational services. Both programs focused en 
'disadvantaged/ - that is, "needy" or "problem" families. Headstart 
required parent involvement in the decision-making process, extending the. 
parents' authority over the child's care outside the htnne. Title I 
eligibility criteria was "based on the percent of low income families in^ 
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Xhe school district. Although the language of the lav seemed ' 
restrictive, the p^cent requirement was so low that .most districts 
qualified. Therefore, the law actually moved toward opening national 
funds for young children *s programs to most areas of the country. 
However, because of the great latitude left to local school districts,, 
use of funds for child care programs has been capricious. 

In 1968, an amendment to the Social 'Security Act established the 
Work* Incentive Program (WIN) which emphasized child care assistance 
as an aid to employment. 6hild~ care was specifically designated as 
a supportive service for the purpose of getting families off welfare. J 
In 1971, further revisions to the Social Secur^tv Act made the choice 

\ *' ' * • 

of working or staying home no longer an option for mothers of children 
aboye preschool ^ge. Welfare mothers pust register for work or for 
training. Mothers of children younger than school, age, however, are 
not required to work, although many do register for employment f If 
they are employed or in training, they are eligible for child care 
(U. S. Department of Labor, 1976). 

♦ In 1967, an amendment, to the Economic ^Opportunity Act, required 
ttyat federaj. regulations for child care be developed (Cooler , 1976). 
This resulted in the 'first^set of Federal Interagency Day tore 
Regulations. In 1974, a revision of the Social Security Act, Title 
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XX, was passed. One of its provisions made compliance with the 
iCderal regulations a condition for receiving federal aid. . Controversy 

over the content and. the stringency of the regulations resulted in 

i » 

a postponement of enforcemeht and in a planned revision after an 
appropriateness study. 

Title X% was a revision of the Social Security Act which attempted 
to give greater jurisdiction to states over their use of social service 
funds. Because day care is only of the services for which such funds' 
can be used, it must compete with other social services such as medical 
and youtbTservices for funding. Use of Title XX funds for day care 
has been erratic, among states because of the nature of the requirements. 0 
Some states have chosen the option of using Title IV A funds which 

provide less service but involves the state less in regulation and 

it 

monitoring. (For an analysis of problems with Title XX, see Morgan, 
1977.) 

In 1971, tke Comprehensive Child Care Bill was approved by- Congress 

* 1 *. > ' • 

(Department of He&lth, Education, and Welfare, 1976). It authorized 

money for comprehensive child 4evelopment services, including day 

care facility construction and renovation, program operation, staff 

training, research and administration. Prime sponsors were local 

agencies with parent representation on the policy boards. Low income 

families were eligible for day care without costs; however, a' sliding 
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scale made day care services possible for a range of income levels. 

s This bill was vetoed by President Nixon who called it, "The most 

radical piece of legislation to emerge from the* Ninety-Second Congress 

an4 cited its "family weakening", implications (Keyserting, 1972). 

In 1975, Mondale and Brademus introduced a similar comprehensive 

legislation, but with less extensive funding and narrower goals. The 

Mondale arid Brademus bill made state governments prirae sponsors. The 

public versus private sponsorship issue caused conflicting viewpoints 

to surface among child day care advocates. A major mailing campaign, 

launched by conservative groups and private day care proprietors 

opposed the bill and it failed in Congress. 

\ ; . * ' 

1^1978, Cranston introduced another child development bill , even 

■v **** 

less extensive than the Mondale and Brademus version. It attempted to 

/ * ' 

resolve the public/private sponsorship controversy by returning to 
(a variety of prime sponsors. Opposition surfaced early and child care 
advocates were not able to mount strong counteAorce. Ctanston 
cancelled hearings and no further action on comprehensive legislation 
has occurred since that time. 

^ The only^ comprehensive bill passed was the Education of All 
Handicapped Act of 1977. This bill Required the establishment of 
educational programs for all handic'apped children from age 3. It 
resulted in a proliferation of preschool programs for handicapped 
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* • 

children, programs developed by public schools, other public agencies, 

or proprietors. The mandate has not yet been^met in many states. .* 

The Tax # Ref o*rra. Act of 1976 assisted parents with child care in - 

another way. Child care costs could be deducted* as work or school 
» 

training expenses whenever the caregiver's earnings were, subject, to 
social security tax. There was no reimbursement method for parents who 
used informal care arrangements. Child care costs differed from other 
business expense deductions because actual costs were not deductible. 
Instead, a ceiling was imposed, allowing only a small portion of costs 
to be deducted. (U. S. Commission on Civil Rights, 1979.) 

ThHjteridd reflected movement ttfward rethinking the national 

responsibility toward child care. The underlying value dilemmas still 

y 

exist, and these basic conflicts are highlighted in the 'legislation , 
which was passed, and in that which failed^ . 

In relation to the control/scope/quality dimensions, fhe'events 
reflected the following values: 

Control/Responsibility # 

-The national government should assist some, parents 

-in their parenting role^ and serve a social parenthood j 

/ 

role for those parents. 

-Familial parenthood should be broadened to include 
♦ 

decision-making and control over some groups of 
children in care settings. 
-Type of national child care funding responsibility 

26 

J 
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^ 2k ' 

should be different for different groups of 
citizens, with public assistance families and non- 
assistance families having different types of 
funding and meeting differing levels-of requirements 
to »gain assistance. 
Scope 

-National -care j^ograms for poof or problem families 
' . should rdiffer in scope of services depending on the' 

purpose of the. program and the funding method. 
-:The Scope of child cate should be increased in terms * 

of numbers of children served, but in a way which 

r 

* encourages proprietary as well as public dptions # 

- » * • 
for families. 

-Ail children and families who need child care should 

• not be a concern of the society. 
frailty 

# * -State and national governments should take 



responsibility for \i«reloping and enforcing regulations 
that provide for a minimum level of quality care for 'all 
children. 

- -Commitment to higher than minimum quality levels 
0^ shotrld be expressed in i^tional documents, and in f federal 

prpgram .guidelines developed for directly funded 

*✓ - - 

programs even if they sre not enforced. - . * • 
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Part II: Child Care Policy for the 80' s 

National p#iicy, in the next decads* will likely be directed 
toward more public responsibility for child care. The traditional 
value sfttace is still strongly advocated in every national legislative 

proposal, but the need for assumption of xekponsibility for childrenis 

» 

care by the nation is also increasingly expresafed. This Expression # 
usually takes the form of a basic statement on the* importance of the 
family, coupled with the assertion that social parenthood is an asset 
to familial parenthood, (Bronf enbrenner , 1970, 1976; Keniston, 1*77.) 
Statistics on the number of working mothejs and on* the 'breakdown of * 

4 

•the normal family 1 lend support to the need for child care assistance. 

the first question which must be answered for the 80 f £is whether 
the government should assume any long term /commitment to responsibility 
for the care of children. .The nation has shown gradual but .vacillating 
movement in this direction. There is not. yet a clear citizen consensus 
and, in ftfc't, there is presently vocal opposition by some groups to 
movement in this direction. A second question is whether,. if this 
responsibility is acknowledged, it should extend to all children or 
only to some. Although there has been some movement towafd broadening 
the -scope, expression of the value that responsibility should b,e 
extended has lagged behind the. actual scope of assistance. 
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If the nation' 3 value position clearly indicates that government 
responsibility for the car|| of all children is of concerji, then the 
question is how to best fulfil this responsibility, given the r % 
resources available. If the position is established that government 
responsibility extends only to some children, the major question is 
how to fulfil this ^responsibility in a way tHat does not result in 
perjorative categorizations or a two-track system. 

The nation may not yet be ready to afcewer these questions: It 
nay be that national involvement will continue at its present 
ambivalentJ^el for some time* • In order to look at the possibilities 
for the 80's, however, an overview' of the possible directions child 
care policy could take, if commitment to national responsibility 
were to increase, is presented here. 
Potential Child Care Policy Drrecfeions 

If federal involvement in child dare support is to increase, 

the direction the. support will take will be based on how the state 

versus parent responsibility and control issue is resolved, together 

» 

with determinations of the public responsibility toward scope and 

quality. National policy could move primarily toward indirect child 0 

care provision , i.e., strengthening the financial status of families 

* 

who then take care of their own child care needs, or toward direct 
child care, provision , i.e., providing actual alternative care systems. 
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The following is a presentation of three possible policy options 

% * 

affecting indirect care provisions and three options providing direct 

■ «» 

care. "Of course, many Compromise' positions between direct and 
ffctrect care provisions are also possible. The six possible 
directions are outlined, and their relatioaship to the value continua 
are described • 

Indirect Child Care Provisions ^ 

In, this approach, state responsibility for child care is seen 

as primarily as an economic responsibility. It could take the form 

of direct subsidies, indirect* financial incentives to families, or 

t 

incentives to employees, or there could be more indirect economic 

* 0 
incentives to encourage child care 'work leaves'- or to institute 

flexible work schedules, part-time positions, etc. Although this option 

assumes a high level of state financial responsibility, it also 'assumes 

that the type of care provided is totally a parental decision and that 

governmental assistance is not necessary to provide child care facilities 

i.e., state responsibility Is high, control is not. Scope eligibility 

* w 

woOld be broad if the commitment were to all families; if only some 

* 

families were included, the scope would "be narrower. Quality questions 
would be decided by parents with at most state minimal regulation levels. 
Centesf would open in response to-rmarket demand; thus, the proprietary 
system of care would be expanded. 
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Policy options which stress indirect child care support include the 

« 

f Allowing: 

1. Direct financial aid to families, with no 
provisions requiring the work or training of 
mothers, or recommendations on the use of 
familial or non-familial child care . This aid' 

is in the form of a subsidy per child or a ' 
grant based on income. Such aid is similar to 
the "mother's pensions" enacted during the early 
20th century and the early aid to dependent 
children legislation. Whether all families 
receive a "subsidy for children (as in some 
* European countries), or whether this policy is % 
focused only on low income or p*6blem families, is 
a scope question that needs % to be determined. 
The level of funding! of course, must be "adequate," 
t^iat is sufficient to (1) allow at least one ^ 
'parent to remain home, or (2) pay private child 
care providers. The state would provide no child t 
care services. 

2. Financial incentives offered to yorking parents to 
care for their own children . This policy would 
provide financial Incentives to parents (such as maternity 
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and paternity leaves, part-time and flex-time work, etc.) or to the 
industrial sector (tax write-offs to provide workers with those options). 
Children's care needs are controlfed by their parents.* The assumption 
behind this approach is thaf at least one parent would prefer to stay 

» 

home while children are young, or that both parents might alternately 
share this option. It assumes that non-familial child care would not be 
necessary. Focus is on traditional family support, not assisting non- 
traditional options. 

3. Financial incentives offered to parents which provide for 



non-familial day care if the parent gpeg to work . Currently, 
a tax cut provision allows payment for day care to be considered 
an "expense" if ihe parent is working or twining for work. 
This program supports parental work through financial^ assistance 
for child care. Also, the present social security pattern provides 
child care assistance but requires ^registration for work or 
training for work. This program supports the assumption 

i 

that once the parent is working, direct public support of day 

• -> \ 

care costs might be lessened, since the working parent could 

s 

then obtain tax credit. Whether full-time employment or high 
enough salaries are real possibilities. for many welfare 
recipients is questionable. 

f ' 
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. . In the tax credit ejstei^ the state has no involvement 

in parental decisions regarding type of care; in the care 

dollars provided to welrfrre recipients, major control is 

over eligibility issues with state controlling the type ' ' 

of care provided. v * 

{ 

Direct Child Care Provisions 

State responsibility would involve the development of non- 
familial child 'care sources, rather than relying on the "market 11 to 
do so. This approach brings public and private sources into , • 

competition. By providing alternative care systems, child care 
responsibility is shared by the state. This approach results in 
J active national responsibility for the number and types of child' care 
facilities available, and at least some measure of control over the 
quality of the care. The state might provide grants to deyelop 
programs and/or build facilities or encourage additional child care 
sources. The national value of parental responsibility for children 
might be kept by maintaining provisions of parental decision-making 
involvement',simiiar to that in Headstart*or proposed by the 
"comprehensive bills" which extended parental responsibility and control 
toward a group of children. This requires parents tp share control of 
thsir child with the governmental unit and with other parents in the 
community. Of course, the policy could stress, inptead,^ that in order 
to have public child care, parents must relinquish some of their control 
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and responsibility to the state. Bolicy options which stress dir ect 
child c^re support include t^e following: ' * 

!• Direct provision of day care services to specific # 

groups, for specific purposes, 'of for specific . 
* limited time period . This policy of categorical 
funding has been held by the federal government in 
the past, i.e., WPA, Lanham, Headstart, etc. 
However, when direct provision of care is narrow in m * 
eligibility scope, the two-track system prevails. 
-Parents not qualifying for public service programs 
still must have their needs met* by proprietary programs, 
Limited categorical funding prevents a full-scale 

conflict between private or public provision of 

* m * * 

services. 

* * 
2. Direct provision of^day care services with funds I 

available for a variety of sponsoring groups . The 

t Comprehensive Child Development bill was characteristic 

of this approach. Both public and private groups 

v compete for funis. Prime sponsors design programs to 

meet local needS^^id^income^hildren are targeted, 

but other incomft-Ievel families utilize services- by 

payment according tor a sliding scale, thus avoiding the 
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two-track pitfall. The level of quality depends on 
the criteria set in the legislation, a 
Direct provision o f child care services by funding a 
designate d sponsorT^ch as the public school . This 
approach utilizes the facilities and resources an 
already existing chiidrep's setvi^fe system. Although 
this system does not prevent private programs from 
operating, funds are not,j nade available to them. 
This continues the conflict between public and private 

ZrWUTand eliminates^ private programs as an. option 
ost parents. T}ie level of) quality hinges on the 
f / * ' 

criteria set by legislation. A direct approach, such 

as this optiott is most likely tb result in a universal 

'+ • ^ 

child care support system. 



Whicfi direction policy decision^ on child cape will take in |fce 
8p's depends upon how well proponents of, various positions Ire able 
to develop proposals addressing th^issues concerning the^/espon^ibility 
for and control over child care, the broadness or narrowness of program 
scope, and the level of quality which should be met. 

Although the early 80 f s may see less movement toward national 
involvement, it is likely that the nation's 'responsibility for and 
control over child care will reach some higher level «f commitment by 
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1990, . 'The Mature of the support, and whether it will be justified on the 
basis^f benefits to adults or children, will depend on the ability of 
child care advocates during this decade to *C>rk within the policy ' 
process to influence child care policy. 

A major latoent of those persona seeking to influence child care 
policy in the past decade is that national policymakers are not 
j-esponsive to the^positions and proposals vhich child care advocates 
have promoted T A brief . description of the policy process and of the 
policy actors nay serve to point up directions and strategies for future 
child care advocacy. 
The Policy Process • 

* The policy process involves advocacy at a number of levels: 
initiation legislation, previewing information and advisement, giving 
fomaal testimony at hearings, engaging" in informal discussions, mounting 
letter writing or telephone campaigns, and participating in advocacy 
consult tees fio implement legislative mandates. 

.Persons who want to influence the direction of child care can 
be active at all or any of the fcteps in "this process. If passage of 
child care iegtfslatLrfn is to be achieved, the filrst sten is for 'individuals 
or groups advocating a particular option tQ find a golTticiaii to be 

t , v * * * 

initiator of a proposal and thenithe advocate* musf^aroass general 
rational support. Occasionally, a politician «ill initiate legislation 
because of a special, personal interest, Por example, in fche 196Q f s, 
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President Johnson was instrumental in the Headstart and Title I 

legislation, because 1 he believed in education as a means to breakSihe 

poverty cycle. It must be realized that politicians seldom initiate 

/legislation which does not sefem to reflect the mood of constituents, 

The^gfore, to influence policy at the initiation level, advocates of a 

particular position must demonstrate a broad range of support, making 

the policy seem onfc which the public sees as in their range of interest. 

Responses t^any national proposal should be sought from 

co^fc^tuents throughout the^^country and group representatives should 

maintain personal contact with legislators. By closely monitoring the 

bills' progress, an alert can be sent wben response is most needed. 

Of special concern are amendments that might *be acKled at a late stage 

which might change the intent of the bill. / 

'Xf the bill becomes law, representatives of groups who worked for 

passage of the bill may be asked to assist itv the implementation phase. 

4 ' 

It is essential that advocates continue to monitor any implementation 
phase, especially if the bill allocates extensive regulation measures 
and implementation decisions to an. agency. * 

In the policy process, control/scope/quality assumptions are 
influential at every stage. The position of proponents and opponents of 
specific legislation can be analyzed on* the value Cc^pinua. This analysis 
can be .used to identify the groups with which coalition can be sought, 
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to pinpoint underlying value conflicts with o£Her groups, and to ^ 
determine compromise positions which might be offered to increase the - 
likelihood of a broader base of support. 

Advocates must realize what the control/scope/quality value 
positions are which ihfluence policy makers and must directly address 
these positions with comprehensive data. At the same time, they must 
realize that information alone does not change value positioning. 
Therefore, they must also review alternative directions, evaluate the 
ramifications if the alternative policy is^ passed, and determine areas 

< 

of compromise.' They must also* be prepared with "fall bade" positions, 
so that if amendments or compromises are made, their priority sections 
might still be preserved. 

Only recently have groups interested in influencing child care 
policy begun a concerted and sustained* effort to gain or negate long 
term public involvement and commitment to chil<^care. Coalitions of 
groups interested in child care, not only to meet aBult and societal 
needs, but also to meet children's ne^s, can be a rtajor influence 
on child care policy in # the 80' s. Other groups, opposed to child c^re 
assistance will also be major counteractiver forces during this decade. 
Policy Actors 

Greenblatt states, "Within the policy arena, pres€hool age 
children stand mute - unable to express their interests,, families silent 
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unaware of possible claims or unwilling to articulate them, and 
neither organized in their own right. Representation, if any, has 
been provided by gmrrogates, either established^ tradition, (kin , 
ecclesiastic spokesmen) by law (family court^^kes, social workers, 
etc.), or by selfC^selection (volunteers ,^pUnthropists) , 11 (p. 225) 

In earlier pe^ods of the nation's history, the major child 
advocates, were wealthy women who dW not seek legislation or public 
.support, but who instead established philanthropic programs. There 
was no/need to lobby for support, regulations or standards. No 
professional group, other than the clergy, was involved /n policy 
decisions. Neither parents nor children directly influenced government 
policy. 

Upper income women continue to influence child care policy; 
however, a variety of other interest groups - some well organized, some 
not - also seek to influence government involvement in child care. 
Many of these groups organized for different purposes, but now find 
child care to be a crucial area of "interest; others were concerned with y 
child care policy since their inception, even though originaUf" they 
were geared more toward the dissemination of informatierq rather than 
lobbying. ( # 

In earlier times, advocates directly initiated child care^C 
programs. Now advocates must focus much of their attention on attempting 
to affect legislation or impact on public agencies. There are existing 
laws, regulations, and standards which must be reconciled with new 
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policy decisions. Professional -groups in health, social services, 

education and mental health have proliferated. Individual action to 

influence policy is seldom possible because access to policymakers is* 

Limited. Group action, which requires group consensus and discipline, 

is usually essential. With the exception of a few parents who are'*»*efly 

drayn together when a loss of services is threatened, parents and children 

still do not have much influence' on policy decisions. This may be due 

* 

to the fact that parents, collectively, do not even acknowledge that 

» • 

child care should be a public issue; parents have not demanded a national 
commitment for assistance w±th this responsibility. 

In the absence of a clear voice from families and from children, the 
field is open to m^ny surrogate voices. They can be categorized as (1) - 
governmental policymakers, (2) child and family related professional 
groups, (3) other organized groups, * (A) child care providers, (5) high 
status citizens, (6) human service groups, (7) research-oriented experts, 
and (8) consumer advocates, f 

1* Governmental policymakers include those in 
governmental positions who develop and effect 
legislation touching families and children. This 
includes the President, Congress, and Judiciary 
at the national level and th^ir counterparts at 
state and local levels, as well as directors of 
governmental departments or agencies. Politically, 
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the goal is often to develop policy which, can be 

* * 

agreed upon by as many groups as possible, especially 
those holding power positions. While some politicians , 
are sincerely interested in child care policy, most 
are concerned about these issues primarily in relation* 
to perceptions of the strength of advocacy, groups who 
haW Thereat in these issues. Because politicians must 
initiate. and sponsor child care legislatiqp, their - 
perceptions of the interests in child qare issues are * 
crucial to the pdlicy process. The J^ciary's role is 
ah interpretive one, .usiially leaning toward the rights of 
parents rather than^^Mhjen 1 s rights. * 
The directors of ageiteltes looated within -the 'national 
governments (Departments of Social Welfare, Education, ' 
Health, etc. - ), *n{l their Subordinates also make many policy 
aecisions because the development and implementation of 
rules and regulations a^J| tasks of these agencies. In 
^Eny cases, the law allows ^or a yariety of interpretation^ 
and this substantially affects the actual care. For example, 
state determination of Whether Title XX or Title IV A wiU 
fund da£ care affects the type of care* affordabieJ>y-j^elfare i 
recipients ^Agencies must operate within the guidelines of 
legislation. Using day carg to get mothers off welfare has 
meant that eligibility priority for day care money goes ta 
welfare 'recipients wha work or who are in trainij^ for work, 

41 
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#4tfi$r than to families vrlth problems suqh as' child abuse. 
Professional organizations^'are becoming increasingly active 
in influencing chiltf/tfare policy, ' These include groups 
having a prime purpflse of influencing policy (such as the 
•Children's Defense Fund), groups with bath informational 
and policy influencing goals (su^h *as the Day Care and 
Child Development Couigl l) j and groups with a wide range 
of professional -goals, including child care advocacy 
(such as the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children). Other professional groups (^jach as the 
American Federation of Teachers) are concerned with s child 
care policy insofar as these policies may affect their 
profession. Professionals in' the social work, health and 
mental health fields are als.q vocal on child care policy 
issues. 

Most professional groups support some version of federal 
support for child care^ but differ on jtfre type of support, 
the level of , support, and the plan fpr control ol; funds. 
This "has been £ crucial problem affecting the strength af thei 
influence. on governmental policymakers. When professionals 
diffet greatly on recommended policy legislators .grow 
impatient and avoid promo tingf'cfri Id care support of any kind. 
Other organized groups, vocal on national child care policy, 
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are those who view child care issues as impinging on 
. their economic wellbeing or on their value assumptions, 
• For example, representatives of the Catholic 'Church 
oppose national day care funding unless funds are 
almo kVail&ble tcf religious institutions,, (for an account * 
of their past opposition to day # care funding, see Greenblatt, 
1977'). Similarly, religious opposition from fundamentalist 
groups? and other conservative organizations contributed to 
Nixon's veto of Comprehensive Child Care Bill. These 
"traditional value guardians" are consistently opposed "to 
any policy which would affect the traditional family structure 
(father supporting family, mother at home with children). 
Even though evidence indicates such* a family structure is 
disappearing, they are active in resisting any change , 
perceived as increasing the dissolution of this structure. 
Although a major present advocacy issue of the traditional 
valu6* guardians is to reduce abortion choice, it Is their 

policy stance to 'oppose any program which moves away from 

* " 

perceived traditional x family values, i.e., to assist working 

\ 

women with non-f amilial\ child care or "children 1 ^ rights" 
legislation. \ 

Whether the traditional /valuer. guardians would support greater 
national financial assistance to families is unknown; 
howev£r\jegislation allowing a subsidy for each chiid in a 
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family, or providing other "no strings" support for 
families might be supported. The 1980 White House 
Conference on Families c is. expe£t;e<U f o h^ye^ ,£t*Qng 
representation from this opposition front and the 
recommendations for legislation from this conference - 
reflect the traditional value viewpoint. Groups which 
have advocated increased federal involvement in child 
care support have also been Active in expressing their 
views and also prompted . tfveir positions at the White, 
House Conference. For exampla, Women's rights groups, 
such as NOW, are supportive of comprehensive legislation for 
.child care as an aid ^to furthering women's choices. Labor 
* unions are also voicing concern as women begin to take 
stronger advocacy positions within the union structure 
(Jordan, 1977), 

Government policymakers 1 perception of the depth and range 
of national Rapport for the positions of thes^ vocal opposing 
^ forces is crucial to their influence. If they are seen as 

extreme "fringe" -groups, iheir influence is limited. If 

J 

seen as expressing "mainstream" opinion, their influence can 

** • ~~~~~ 

be ^reat. 

Providers of child care ate increasingly vocal in child care 
decision making. Through an organised effort or as separate 

v . 
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individuals, directors of proprietary centera^and private/* 
family day care home providers are addressing features 
of legislative proposals' or regulations they feel would 
be helpful or harmful to thg^r economic interests' and 
their programs. Similarly, providers of presently 
federally supported child care are vocal in support of 
comprehensive programming and regulation, expansion of 
federal support, ^nf\^f community and parenta/Veontrol 
over programs. During the years when active public support 
is lacking, proprietary programs grow to meet market demand. 
Therefore, if direct public programs are delayed the force 
of proprietary program providers will continue to grow, ' 
High status citizens continue to be involved in child care 
policy. Some are upper income ^omen who have social contacts 
with politicians. By having direct access to policymakers, 
they can epert some influence over the direction of child 
care policy. Other high status citizens 'exerting influence 
are physicians, university professors,* psychologists or* 
others whose opinions are sought' to prdvide infdSmation 
during legislative or regulatory policy formation. These 
groups are less visible because most of their influence is 
informal or individualized. They are most likely to Effect 
the type^of care or care quality level once & general suppbrt 
policy has been proposed. 
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Citizens 1 advocacy groups, concerned with hunJan services, 
such as the Child Welfajre' League, are also involved in 
influencing child care policy. They see child care as 
one service necessary to family welfare or human 
services in *k broader sense, and so work on attempting 
to influence legislation. Many of these groups (such* 
as the Michigan League for Human Services) operate at^^ 
state leVels rather than at the*national level. ^Their 
concerns are o^teir focused toward the poor or problem 
family and tftey have served often as "watchdogs" when 

b 

redaction in service to the poor is jeopardized. 

Research- oriented experts have been increasingly active. ■ 

- * 

This policy is Influenced by disseminating" 

information- which describes present conditions, points out 

needs, clarifies policy processes, or predicts consequences 

i % • 

of policies* This approach to policy influence attempts to 

#. i 

present facts which tran give direction for decision making. 
Two major prdfclems with these "facts" occur, even when the 
data has been collected according to accepted research. 



standards. One is that the same facts can be .used to support 
very different* policy directions. For example, research showing 
infants from poor or. problem families may benefit by group 
care in ceftters can b^ used to justify j^omoting infant 
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} group care or be used to advocate 'promoting family home day 
care which includes certain center^are components. The 
second problem is that much data is 1nrojii,lutiiil ; conflicting, 
or unclear so that advocates of already firm positions may . 
se4*pct the studies which have support far their positions and 
ignore others. For example, although a number of studies ' 
re^brt no harm to basic infant-mother attachment from .group 
care, one study which reports potential harmful effects was 
cited in Congress when day care support legislation was 
introduced. In collecting and evaluating data pertinent to 
economic issues related to national support for day care, 
research-oriented experts have been especially prominent. 
For example, studies of preseht utilization of non-familial 

i 

care and statistics on number of families taking tax credit 

* * 

for child care are used to support the view that national 
financial support should not be increased. Haskins (1979), 
cites data indicating that half of the nation's parents elect , 
child care provided in the child's own home, and that,, therefore, 
parents prefer informal care by relatives. Similarly, Larson 
(1975)/ states that because there is currently no shortage of ' 
market-inspijed care .space and that evidence of child benefits 
are insufficient to warrant national support of an extensive ' 
care systenr. Shifron (1974) cites data indicating that 
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subsidizing day care does not ^redistribute, income and 
that, therefore, the need for public involvement is / 
questionable. In general, these economic types of reports 
use cost effectiveness data, marketing data and "parent 
choice of care" to support the view that there is no 

need for expansion of child care support. They are based on 
the view that existing patterns give evidence that parents 
would continue to. prefer present options e^en if a systeri 
of expanded options were realistically avatrable, ^for 
discussions of these issues, see Larson, B975). These reports 
also discuss issues related to cost/quality level; tfrat is, 
what type of care is. nationally affordable, and to possible 
effects of public supported day care on the proprietary day 
pare industry. 

To support national conmitment to provision of child care,, 
other experts cite data on numbers, of wprKing mothers of 
preschool children (Roby, 197-3) and reports of the poor quality 
of proprietary care centers. ^Predictions based on the continuing 

increase in number of working mothers (from 9% in the labor 

* (/ 

force in 1940, to 49% in 1976) are used to point to a need 
for expansion of national support! The care advocates predict 
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6,6 million working 'mothers with children under 5 by ** 

I * " ' 

1985, as compared with 5.4 million in. 1976 

(D. .S. Department of Labor, ^1977) . They also ^itT current 

« t 

evidence examining the type ami quality of programs 
available as support for the need for national responsibility 
and control. For example, Keyserling (1972) reports a study 
which rated 49% of proprietary centers as "bad^gnd only 
15Z as "good". If expetts, use quality of care as one criteria 

r 

in determining n**d*^£hen national financial support and 
regulation is usually prompted; If need is defined on basis 
of available* space, no matter what the- quality, then no • 
national involvement may be recommended. • Comment of Ginsburg 

(quoted in Hymes, 1978) reflects this problem of determining 

i 

need. "The problem isn't /the shortage of facilities — 
it is the shortage of good facilities... 11 (p/ 24) Morgan 
(1977) indicates that there 'are those "who^ee the need for 
dSy care as the difference between the number of children of 
working mothers and the number of children in formal d£y„ cape 
arrangements, versus those who look at the data on what working 
parents are doing with their children and conclude that no* new 

care is needed. Obviously the truth lies between these 
two €5£tremes. fl (p. 25) 
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In the face of' the highly organized opposition to national 
child eare programs, many research expert advocates of direct 
comprehensive child care are tempering their suggestions to 
"modest proposals". (Zigler, 1977) -Instead they advocate a 
series of separate, smaller scale measures such as after school 
child care by public schools, upgrading of existing family day 

are, providing options for mothers to stay home with infants 
or have infant day care, funding child care through vouchers' or 
tax credit, minimum standards monitpred by parents, and development 
of referral systems mi the child care market. 

*&esearch experts often collect data for actiyist groups to 
use. *Their impact depends on the groups which read and act on 

their publications * 

t 

r~ 

8. Consumer groups of citizens have potential for influencing 

«. 

decisions. However, their voices are usually heard only during - 
brief emergency periods, rather than as sustained commentators. 
' Welfare Mothers do not generally attempt to influence broad 

child ( care policy decisions. Similarly, minority groups do not 
focus their attention on child care as a priority item. Most 
middle-class working women remain silent on what their needs 
might be for child care support. The reasons for their' lack of 
voiced concerns may be due tb lack of experience dn lobbying gr 
perception of themselves as having little influence on decisions. 

J 
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Whether these groups will mobilize to voice an opinion s 
concerning the. direction child care policy should take 
i unclear. 

Consumer groups, together with citizen, professional , 
and provider groups might be welded into a strong and 
extensive child care advocacy group. However, given the + 
diversity 6f opinions regarding the appropriate direction ^ 
for national child care p olicy, this coalition is not yet 
firmly established. The wtfrk of the 80 f s may be toward 
establishing a coalition of this type. If this type of 
coalition is to be effective, it will p^^bly have to be 
initiated by other policy actors ratfllr thai^parents, most of 
whom still see .their child care needs'^ individual family 
problems rather frhan needs the government should address. 

One recent attempt to unite diverse supporters of day care 
has been that of the National Campaign for Chi^i Day Car£ for 
W&ffcing Families. In early 1980, -they deyeloped a "platform 
statement" signed by per sons frotr a variety of professional, 
provider and consumer groups^ The -purposes of the campaign are 
to draw attention to the need* for day care and to develop a 
policy statement agreeable to a wide variety of groups which is 
"free of the rhetoric that has caused the average American to 
fear child day care -and its effects on the fajnily" (June, 1980 
statement). The statement stre&ses the value of day care as 
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contributing to the prtffluctive work force, as increasing 

family self sufficiency and economic viability, and as 

extending rather .thgji supplanting the family's car£. 

The group is presently engaged in soliciting support for the 

.platform from professional, provider, and consumer groups. 

As long as. financial resources £re not allocated to child care as 

a national priority .item, a type of "universal" system is ' . 

unlikely to be developed. • 

Child Care Policy: Short and Long Range Conclusions 

Priority shifting to children's needs seems unlikely in the 

near future. What is more likely is that the present patchwork, 

temporary and inconsistent approach will continue for at least 
t 

the first half of this decade. Trends presentl^^pptfar to be 
toward "hold the line" or £ven retrenchment approaches. For 
i example, revisions proposed for Title XX, in 1979 will add> ' 
ceiling to training funds and will cause numerous state training 
programs to be cancelled. 

However, the present iftdirect tax credit approaches could b6 
extended as more parents take ^advantage of the option.. Day 
care provisions for welfare recipients couid remain at present 
levels, or "eligibility criteria could be further narroVed while 
Congress is in a budget restraint mood. Because of their 
popularity, Headstart and Title I ^reschools , could probably 

* V » 

* 
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continue at levels' similar to present ones- Public school* 
could become increasingly involved, as a partial response 
to declining enrollments and empty school facilities. 

If either war or depression occur, it may be that 
provision of day care for children could again become 
extensive. This was the national response during the 30's 
and 40 's. ThisTtype of direct provision of day cafe / 
services could, probably, continue to be based on reasons 
related to adult and societal need: employment or defense. At the 
end of the crisis period, however, the time fo*r a 'reckoning s 
with a national policy toward comprehensive family support 
and/or comprehensive child care could occur.' 

Even if no national crisis period occurs, as more data 
is amassed on the cost effectiveness of day care and preschool * 
programs a new buildup of interest in 

children's programs may develop, which could also lead to a 
new thrust toward comprehensive family support and/or 
comprehensive child care. This position should be b^sed on 
/■ children *& needs as well as on societal ne»ed. Whether the focus 
on children's needs will become stronger will depend rboth 
on the data ajpassed, giving evidence of beneficial effects 
of child care, and on the active coalition of groups who are 
concerned with providing^ch^idren "with' maximal quality care ' 
and parents with alternative care arrangements. ^ 
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Because of the present political strength of the' 

"traditional value guardians", programs assisting 

/ 

children may suffer until this group's pressure on 
politicians lessens. 

During the nation's history, child care policy has 
focused on families (usually headed by women) in economic 
need or otherwise "not normal." Child care has been seen 
as a "necessa^ evil," Essential to meeting adult or ' - 

societal needs and promoted as a temporary expedient which, 
at some future time, wou^f erase itself. Within the fast 
decade, child care is Becoming an issue for many-more 
families. As "the ^family" itself leaves the- traditional 
mode, national policy must come to grips with the ^jjssue of 
social parenthood. Child care policy decisions of the 80 f s 
will be influenced by the underlying value assumptions* of 
American society, which still characterize the mother as the 
child care provider. National action has movers to a definite, 
if uneasy trend, toward social parenthpro; The value position 
stated rhetorically and held as part df the national belief . 
system is that the family^ 4 and most especially the mother, 
has this reponsibility ; indeed, that it is subversive for 
the state tb take this reponsibility and the nation ik in 
the ambivalent position of espousing familial parenthood 
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parenthood, while moVing increasingly toward social* 
parenthood. At the present time, those groups fltast * * 

threatened by the 1 evidence of a necessayy social parenthood, 
are extremely strong and vocral* It> is possible that they- 
will succeed, in the- short term, in turning back ttte 
movement toward social parenthood, I#*they do, it^WLll b£*" 
hard for those famiftes with genuine n£fed for child ca;re 
'assistance: welfare mothers, .working poor families, teenage 
parents, "singlexparents, and middle classjifcrking mothers. 

* Mr I ■■ 

It is more likely, however, that the nation will continue 
with bne foot in each camp for a whf^. Advocates for child 
care cou).d then. continue^to-lpy forOfcll gains sgfecifically 
for ^identified problem groups Wo do not fit the traditional 
family stereotype. As more and more families fall into the 
g "non-normal" category, the weight of public opinion could 
fall to th$ side of social parenthood with the? state. at 
least a joint partner with the family. 

Then the nation may be ready to move to a *ong term 

* r \ ' 

sustained commitment to responsibility fa* child care. The 

v rt ■ 

character of that ^eommitment,* indirect through family support, 
direct child care pr6visfpn, or both, wift depend on those 
gtoups who are. active in influencing Aiild care po.licy ** ♦ 
during the decade ahead. The challenge is great/'iut the 
opportunity for a national' commitment p to' children and families 
is also evidaJfc. 
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